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Memorabilia. 


AX important find of Roman remains has 
been made at Ashstead, Surrey, within 
twenty miles of London, in the heart of the 
rather wild Ashstead oakwoods. The remains 
consist of the interior walls and tessellated 
pavements of a large villa, probably of the 
third century, and, to judge from the charred 
state of some parts, destroyed by fire. An 
extensive Roman settlement occupied the site. 
The discovery was made by Mr. Anthony 
Lowther, who observed that bits of Roman 
tiles and Roman wall plaster had been thrown 
up at this place by burrowing rabbits. After 
experimental digging had shown him excava- 
tion would be worth while, a committee was 
formed and regular operations begun, con- 
ducted chiefly, so far, by voluntary labour. 
ere are several interesting features in this 
villa: the indoor, centrally-heated bath; a 
circular chamber 17ft. in diameter, the pur- 
pose of which is not yet known; the plaster 
walls decorated with painting in red and 
black lines, or red and yellow splashes, or in 
imitation of marble; the windows of light 
blue opaque glass. On two flooring tiles are 
distinct marks of a dog’s paw; among the 
pottery is a beautiful first century bowl, 
rivetted ; and there were also found, besides 
much of inferior interest, a boar’s tusk 
mounted and ornamented evidently as 
memorial of a hunt, and the silver clasp of 
a deed box. 
memorial to Milton has been erected at 
Vallombrosa. It is a stone on the outer 
wall of the dining-room at the hotel there, 
Which once was the well-known monastery. 
The inscription on it reads thus: ‘Nel 
1638 | Qui dimord | il sommo poeta inglese | 
Giovanni Milton | studioso dei nostri 


classici | devoto alla nostra civilta | inna- 


morato | di questa foresta e di questo cielo | 
30 Agosto 1925 ’’—composed by the Italian 
critic, Signor Ugo Ojetti. The tablet was 
carved by an English sculptor, Mr. Anderson. 
It was unveiled on the date recorded. 


[HE Vienna correspondent of The Limes 

reports from the Neue Freie Presse a most 
interesting discovery in the Dolomites. The 
existence of vast subterranean caves beneath 
them had been suspected some time ago by 
Professor Reichenberg, and now a little group 
of mountaineers, under Herr Andreas 
Felizetti’s leadership, has proved the con- 
jecture true. The explorers are said to have 
discovered a system of caves running north 
and south at an average depth of 800ft. to 
1300ft. beneath the Dolomites, and to have 
made their way through it for nearly four 
miles. They found two enormous domes— 
according to report, of ice—and a lake 175 
yards wide, wherein were long-tailed amphi- 
bians, pale pink in colour, without eyes, and 
strongly phosphorescent. In the first dome 
were found traces of human habitation; the 
second the adventurers believe had never 
before been penetrated by man. Exploration 
is to be continued. 


THE Constantinople correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian relates a curious 
example of the effect of a speech at Ineboli. 
Kemal Pasha there addressed a large mixed 
audience on the subject of dress. He 
earnestly advised that the whole nation 
should adopt the dress of Europeans and the 
women discard their veils. So they would 
symbolise to all the world the real progres- 
siveness of Turkey. He regretted to observe 
in the course of his tour that the women in 
towns and villages of the interior were still 
veiled. When Kemal left the whole place 
set about doing what he had told them. 
The officials put on panamas, and marked 
the clocks in European time, the population 
ceased salaaming and took to saluting and 
the women unveiled. 
WE take a story or two from the September 
Cornhill. The first is from the genial 
paper by Mr. Algernon Percival Graves, 
entitled ‘Random Recollections by an old 
School Inspector.’ He tells of the landlord of 
an inn at Ilminster, who was so popular as a 
sportsman and good fellow that his customers 
were all about him like bees round a cask of 
honey, and vieing with one another to stand 
him treats. He drank, by his doctor’s 
orders, only the best brown sherry from a 
great glass barrel at the back of his bar, and 


— 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central - where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
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might drink no other liquor, a dozen glasses 
a day of this would do him no harm. The 
glass-barrel, as years went on, was emptied 
and filled many times, and by help of these 
shillings mine host amassed the money to add 
a fine wing to his hotel. No wonder, for 
though he drew a shilling with every glass- 
ful from it the barrel itself was never charged 
with anything but toast and water. Mr. 
Graves has also something to say about 
a mechanical genius at Chard—a shoemaker, 
who had such a knack of making supports 
for weak backs and constructing artificial 
limbs, that patients carried to him helpless 
walked away active and comfortable. The 
Chinese gian+ +i~self had recourse to him. 
Patients we.. to him from London, 
and offers made to him to come and estab- 


lish himself there, but that he refused to do. | 


HE shako as the head-dress for British 
infantry is to be restored when the 
regiments have their full dress uniform. It 
was worn generally half a century ago, but 
gave place to the spiked helmet. This turned 
out to be both unpopular and unserviceable, 


and is now to be permanently abandoned. | 
The shako, says the special correspondent of | 


The Morning Post, whence we take these 
remarks (Sept. 1), will somewhat resemble 
the French kepi, and opinion is divided as 


to the ornament to be placed upon it, some | 
judges of these matters being in favour of a_ 


stiff ‘‘ shaving brush ”’ like that of the Royal 
Horse Artillery, and others demanding some- 
thing that has a touch of the panache 
about it. 
(HE local Soviet of a village of Smolensk, 
the Morning Post tells us, has had a 
brilliant idea for meeting heavy expenses 
incident to the visit of a ‘‘ land-regulating ”’ 
committee, which has descended upon them 
from Moscow, and, making the village its 
headquarters, demands to be lodged and fed 
free. It has imposed a ‘‘ nose-tax,’’ which, 
at the end of August stood at “‘ fifteen copeck 
per nose”’ daily, and is levied on all the 
inhabitants of the village including babies 
in arms. 
THERE has lately been in The Times an 
amusing correspondence about the advan- 
tage of using contractions. On Aug. 29 Dr. 


GunTHER contributes to it the suggestion 
that we should put © for th, and even for 
As he says ‘‘ the general use of theta 


the. 
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rendered possible by @ use of ofer ‘ contrac- 
tns.’’’ But why, rather than a Greek letter, 
should we not employ the thorn? 


AX interesting letter from Sir Theodore 

Cook will be found in The Times of Sept. 
1, stating that the autobiography of George 
Osbaldeston has just been discovered. The 
finder is Mr. E. W. Cuming. 


[HE work going on at St. Lawrence Jewry 

in the removal of stucco from the outer 
walls illustrates the known difficulty Sir 
_Christopher Wren had to encounter in re- 
_ building London Churches after the Fire, 
_In part of the north wall of St. Lawrence 
| Jewry have been found embedded Roman 
bricks, old paving setts, and what seems 
more extraordinary, lumps of chalk. This 
church was one of the first and one of tie 
most expensive of the City churches then 
erected and the presumption is that similar 
examination of the others would reveal that 
they had been built of even more variously 
heterogeneous materials. 


these days when machinery dominates, 

and few men carry through alone any 
‘considerable piece of work, it seems worth 
| while to record any instance of a big and 
‘complicated object being made entirely by 
| hand and without assistance. Mr. Thomas 
_ Dixon, wheelwright and carpenter of Nor- 
manby, a hamlet between Scarborough and 
Whitby, has in this way made an organ, 
carrying on operations in his little workshop 
adjoining his cottage. The organ has taken 
twenty years to build. It is a large, single- 
manual instrument fitted with diapason, 
open diapason and flute. The pipes are 
fashioned of old treacle tins, paper, wood 
and pipe metal; and the body is of plain 
deal, but in the result the organ has a hand- 
some appearance and, what is the principal 
thing, has remarkable purity of tone. The 
Manchester Guardian of Sept. 1 gives illus- 
trations of the organ and the workshop. It 
is significant that in one of the photographs 
three fiddles also appear. 


ON the subject of John Fletcher’s life (which 

the recent centenary has brought to 
mind), Mr. J. A. Venn, Editor of ‘ Alumni 
Cantabrigienses,’ writes to The Times point- 
ing out that Fletcher was at Cambridge: 
admitted at Corpus Christi College, 1591; 
B.A. 1594/5; M.A. 1598. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THOMAS OTWAY, ROCHESTER, AND 
MRS. BARRY. 


biographers of Thomas Otway, almost 
without exception and perhaps justly, 
dedicated their finest passages to his unhappy 
infatuation for Elizabeth Barry. Their 
interest in this episode may partly be ex- 
plained by the intensely autobiographical 
nature of his writings. Thus, upon the 
truth of the legend depend many interesting 
points in the interpretation of both his 
tragedy and his comedy. Nor was his love 
for the actress seriously questioned until 
Mr. J. C. GHosu, writing in ‘N. & Q.’ (12 
S. xii. 103), took it to task, with the con- 
clusion that the identity of Otway’s capricious 
mistress must remain enshrouded in mystery 
as deep as that about the Dark Lady of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

Before the case can rest, however, certain 
corrections and additions must be made to 
the brief helt by Mr. Guosu. As he states, 
the letters purporting to be from Otway to 
Mrs. Barry first appeared among the 
‘Familiar Letters, written by the... Earl 
of Rochester and several other Persons of 
Honour and Quality,’ 1697. They bore no 
superscription, nor did Tom Brown, in his 
dedicatory epistle, refer to the recipient, and 
that despite the fact that Brown elsewhere 
is supposed to have censured Mrs. Barry’s 
immorality and greed.* Though the letters 
were without such identification upon their 
first appearance, it is incorrect to assume, 
as does this critic, that it was not until 1812 
that the theory of their address to Mrs. 
Barry found its way into print. In fact, 
a hundred years earlier, an advertisement 
for the ‘ Familiar Letters’ placed in the 
‘Works’ of Nathaniel Lee, 1713 (and 
repeated in the edition of 1734), added the 
name of their recipient. It reads: ‘‘ With 
Love Letters, by the ingenious Mr. Thomas 
Otway, to that excellent Actress Mrs. 
Barry.” 

What makes this the more striking is that 
the addition to the advertisement was made 


* Mr. Ghosh gives as his reference ‘The 
Playhouse, ‘ Wks, of Th. Brown,’ 1720, iii. 39. 


It is noteworthy that the edition of 1708, iii. 
343, does not name Mrs. Barry. 


by the, original publisher of the letters, 
Richard Wellington, who, according to Dun- 
ton, was one of the most reputable of his 
time. The date 1713 is significant again, 
as coming within a year of the death of Mrs. 
Barry, when perhaps her presence, or an 
original promise, no longer deterred the 
publisher from laying the letters at her door. 

Other reservations must be made. Through- 
out Mr. GuHosH’s argument there is the 
assumption that Rochester was in love with 
Mrs. Barry ‘“‘ long before 1675.’’ In this 
he discovers a dilemma, since Otway’s love 
for her presumably developed with her 
appearance during that year in his first 
tragedy, ‘ Alcibiades,’ whereas the dramatist 
refers in the letters to a rival as taking 
possession of her some time after his own 
infatuation. It may be noted that this 
early dating of Rochester’s affair with Mrs. 
Barry has been built almost entirely from 
a reference in the ‘ Memoirs of Count Gram- 
mont’ (ed. Vizetelly, ii. 121). Here 
Rochester is shown in 1669 training “ the 
prettiest, but, at the same time, the worst 
actress in the kingdom.’”’ Cunningham long 
ago observed in a note to this passage (zbid.) 
that this could not possibly be Mrs. Barry, 
for she was neither pretty nor more than 
eleven years old at that time, not to mention 
that her name was Elizabeth not Sarah, the 
name set down by Hamilton. It was con- 
cluded that this earlier pupil of Rochester 
was probably Sarah Cooke. There still 
remains the ambiguous statement of Tony 
Aston, that Mrs, Barry ‘“‘ was Woman to 
Lady Shelton of Norfolk (my Godmother), 
when Lord Rochester took her on the stage ; 
where for some time they could make nothing 
of her.’’ Curll’s account sheds some meagre 
information, if it can be trusted. He names 
‘‘the little Gipsy ’’ in Mrs. Behn’s ‘ Rover,’ 
among the earliest parts in which Mrs. 
Barry received Rochester’s tutoring. Though 
no such character is in ‘ The Rover.’ Mrs. 
Barry acted ‘‘ Hellena, a gay young Woman 
designed for a Nun,’’ which may very well 
have been the réle intended. This play ap- 
peared in March of 1676/7, a date subse- 
quent to the production of ‘Titus and 
Berenice,’ and its dedication to Rochester. 
We have no proof of earlier relations between 
the nobleman and Mrs. Barry, while Otway, 
after that time, certainly never dedicated 
another play to him nor even mentioned him, 
except possibly once, with hatred, in ‘The 


: Poet’s Complaint,’ 1680. Thus, if Curll is 
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to be trusted—and there is no reason in this 
instance to doubt him—we have a plausible 
answer to our immediate problem. Rochester 
may very well have been the early interloper 
named by the poverty-stricken poet, and 
Otway may have seen Mrs. Barry “ become 
another’s’’ as he phrases it, sometime after 
he fell in love with her. 

At any rate, between the productions ot 
‘Titus and Berenice,’ December, 1676, and 
‘Friendship in Fashion,’ April, 1678, lies 
one of the longest periods of silence in 
Otway’s literary career. Interesting con- 
jectures arise in this connection from a letter 
written by Henry Savile to Rochester, and 
dated Dec. 17, 1677 (Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Bath ii., 160). Here we find that one year 
after ‘ Titus and Berenice’ Mrs. Barry pre- 
sented Rochester with a daughter. After 
congratulating the father upon this happy 
event, Savile hopes that Rochester is looking 
to the welfare of the mother. 


When Otway returned to the stage in 
April, 1678, Mrs. Barry had _ recovered 
sufficiently to take the lead in his cynical 
comedy of ‘ Friendship in Fashion.’ Shortly 
thereafter, he took his departure to war, 
perhaps seeking relief in adventure. Here 
again an error arises in supposing that 
Otway was in Flanders during 1677. Arguing 
against the supposition that the poet fled to 
forget, Mr. Guosn states: 

There is, however, conclusive proof which all 
his biographers have overlooked, that there 
was no estrangement with Rochester at that 
time: this is furnished by his own words in 
the dedication of ‘ Titus and Berenice’ (1677) 
to Rochester, where his reference to himself 
as ‘‘a poor eriled thing ” clearly shows that 
he must have been on the continent while he 
wrote it. 

Unfortunately ‘‘ the poor exiled thing ”’ 
in this context alludes not to Otway, but to 
“‘wit’’ as a reference to the text will readily 
demonstrate. Otway was commissioned in 
May of 1678, and served in Flanders the 
latter part of the year, returning to London 
early in 1678/9. 

The sudden burst of Otway’s productivity 
around 1680 is quite another issue. It is 
improbable that it arose from the death of 
Rochester, though the poet may at this time 
have received some little encouragement 
from Mrs. Barry. Poor Otway had sufficient 
compulsion of poverty to explain satis- 
factorily the increase in his literary output. 
So too the abrupt end of his activity in 1680 
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for the two years that elapsed between ‘ The 
Orphan’ and ‘ Venice Preserved’ is to be 
explained by Nell Gwyn’s kindly rescue of 
the poet to tutor her child, the future Duke 
of St. Albans. In 1682, as Mr. Guosu 
points out, Otway wrote the letters, if they 
were written to Mrs. Barry. With Rochester 
long since dead, Otway speaks, nevertheless, 
of a living rival: 

?Tis me, ’tis only me you have barr’d your 
heart against ... yet sure you might at least 
vouchsafe to pity . .. not shift me off with 
gross, thick Friendship, the com- 
mon Coin that passes betwixt Worldly Inter- 
ests... Take it ill natur’d, take it, give it 
to him who would waste his Fortune for you, 
give it the Man would fill your Lap with Gold, 
court you with Offers of vast rich Possession, 
ae it the Fool that hath nothing but his 

foney to plead for him: Love will have a 
much nearer Relation, or none. 

An almost identical characterization is 
given this rival in his poem ‘The Complaint.’ 
Elsewhere Otway speaks of her child as 
‘that sweet Pledge of your first softest 
Love.”” The question occurs whether a 
second lover is not implied, and that per- 
haps, Sir George Etherege. Not only does 
the character of the mistress described in 
the letters apply perfectly to Mrs. Barry, 
but the time and nature of tliis second love 
affair suggests ‘‘ gentle George.’’ He was 
wealthy enough to settle something like five 
thousand pounds upon a child which Mrs. 
Barry was to have by him, at this very 
period. 

Her relations with Etherege may also 
explain another troublesome detail. It was 
objected that Mrs. Barry’s proposed retire- 
ment from the stage, hinted at in Otway’s 
third letter, could hardly have been applic- 
able to her, since it was not likely she 
should seek to retire thus at the height of 
her career. Otway had said: 

Since you are going to quit the World, 1 
think myself oblig’d, as member of that 
World, to use the best of Endeavours to divert 
you from so ill-natur’d an Inclination, 

May not the baronet have had something 
to do with this “‘ ill-natur’d Inclination ’’? 
At any rate, the figure of Sir George Etherege, 
which has never been considered in connec- 
tion with this legend, seems to solve a great 
many difficulties. | Against the rivalry of 
this ‘‘ coxcomb ’’—as our dramatist describes 
him in agreement with Dean Lockier 
(Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ ed. Singer, p. 62)— 
Otway strove in vain to “stifle his spirit,” 


though each day it was his ‘‘ chance to see. 


or be near ’’ her. 
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The probabilities of such an affair between | 
Otway and Mrs. Barry would be great even | 
were there no letter to suggest it. One 
heroine for his stage was given him through- | 
out those last years, with whom a thousand 
times he was forced to consult; and despite 
the forbidding portrait painted during her 
middle years by Lely, Mrs. Barry was | 
sufficiently devastating to more hardened | 
sinners than Otway. She was well calcu- 
lated to throw him, as she had others, into 
the very ‘“‘abyss of jealousy and outraged 
pride’’ with her whims and _ill-natured 
conjectures.’’ 

Finally, one would like to know how Tom 
Brown came by the letters. Was Mrs. 
Barry mercenary enough to sell them, if they 
were written to her? It is in entire accord 
with all that we know of the lady. On the 
other hand, she may not have delivered them 
to Brown, but to Wellington, asking that 
he keep her identity secret until after her 
death. 

That Langbaine, Wood, or Johnson did 
not mention this affair between the great 
actress and the poet is not surprising. One 
rarely finds them concerned with sentiment. 
W was an Oxford recluse far removed 
from the gossip of the London stage. Lang- 
baine was mad after sources, Theophilus 
Cibber one might expect to speak, being the 
son of his father, but his accounts, too, 
eliminate the ‘‘ heart interest.””’ What was 
the source of Oldys’s information? He sets 
it down that the letters were ‘‘ written, as 
I am informed, to Mrs. Barry.”’ In turn- 
ing over the pages of his notations, one finds 
frequent references connected with Lee, Mrs. 
Behn, and others, drawn from old John 
Bowman, the veteran of the stage. This 
actor had appeared with Barry in a play of 
Otway’s as early as ‘ Friendship in Fashion.’ 
One suspects that it was in the reminiscences 
of such a man that Oldys’s version origi- 
nated. Certainly Oldys is generally accurate, 
fairly careful in weighing his information, 
and with methods of obtaining it that have 


| 
| 


passed beyond our: reach. 

Oldys, however, merely popularised a story 
that had been advanced without challenge 
the year of Mrs. Barry’s death. It was 
believed by the succeeding generation because 
it was curiously plausible. And one is 
inclined to agree with that generation. Thus, 
as the ‘‘cruel and capricious mistress’’ of | 
Otway’s love letters, Mrs. Barry can upon | 
no account be easily dismissed. | 

Roswett J. Ham. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


_ of Kilmore, and Thomas Dugenan. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
XVIII CENTURY WILLS. 

(See ante, p. 24). 

Diocese of Elphin. 
1700. Reynoxps, Roger. 
1, Roger Reynolds of Pallinolis, in the Co. 
of Roscommon, do 
make this my last Will 
and Testament. To be 
buried in the Church 
or Churchyard of Killglass. My wife and 
my daughter. My coo {prob.=cousin.—H. 


Dated 24 May, 1700. 
Proved 27 May, 1700. 


_F. R.J, John Donogho or his daughter. 


(Signed), Roger Reynolds. 
Witnesses :—Patt Reynolds,..... 
1782. Patrick. 
I, Patrick Reynolds of Clonfad, in Co. of 
Roscommon and Dio- 


Dated 15 Aug., 1782. cese of Elphin, do 


Proved 28 Oct., 1784. make, &. To my 
married wife, Mary 
Reynolds, otherwise Reilly. My farm of 


the lands of Clonfad. My children herein- 
after named. My son, John Reynolds of 
Jamestown in Co. of Leitrim. Bridget 
Reynolds, Catherine Reynolds, Mary Rey- 
nolds, Patrick Reynolds,..... R 
all under 21. My son John Reynolds of 
Jamestown in Co. of Leitrim and Charles 
Reilly of Cornaby in said Co., gent., to be 
Guardians. Patrick Beirne of Clonfad in 
the Co. of Roscommon and Hugh Beirne of 
Canulu in Co. of Leitrim, gent., to be Exors. 
(Signed), Patrick Reynolds. 

Witnesses :—Hu. Beirne, Bryan O’Beirne, 

Patrick Walsh. 


1791. Reynotps, Mary. 


I, Mary Reynolds of Clonfad in parish of 

Aughrim and Co. of 
Dated 5 July, 1790. Roscommon, widow. 
Proved 27 June, 1791. My eldest son John 

Reynolds of Balna- 
more in Co. of Leitrim. My eldest dau. 
Bridget Gorman, als Reynolds. My second 


eldest dau. Allice Brady, als Reynolds. My 
third dau. Elinor Reynolds. My fourth 
dau. Catherine Reynolds. My youngest 
dau. Mary Reynolds. My youngest son 
Michael Reynolds. Patrick Brown of 
Rockfid and Hugh O’Beirne of Jamestown, 
Esq., to be my Exors. 


her 
(Signed), Mary x Reynolds. 
mark. 
Witnesses :—Rev. Jams O’Beirne, priest 
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Kilmore Wills and Grant Book. | Geglin, and after the decease of my father 

tia te _and Mother. My son and heir is to enjoy 

1771. ReyNoips, James. _the half of my father’s land which he held 

Admon. of James of before my brother’s decease. 

in parish of Kilmore and Co. of Cavan. | Signed), Francis Reynolds, 
Granted to Elinor Reynolds the natural and | : 

lawful widow, dated 7 Sept., 1771. | I mention my father and father-in-law to 


: _be my Exors. Proved 8th January, 1788, 
Grant Book, 1782-97, p. 128. and Granted to Edward Reynolds the father 
1776. Reynotps James. | Book, 1782-97, p. 117 

Admon. of James Reynolds, late of Kille- | 
gar, in parish of Carrigallen, Co. of Leitrim 1795. ReryNoxps, James. 

and Diocese of Kilmore to Margaret Rey-  Admon. to Estate of James leynolds, late 
nolds of Killegar aforesaid, widow of said of Derrylane, Parish of Ballintample, County 
deceased, granted 20th June, 1776. of Cavan, Deceased, Granted 25th April, 

Will Book, 1768-82, p. 289. 1795, to Sisilly Reynolds the widow and relict 
of said deceased. 
1782. Reyno.ps, Robert. Grant Book, 1782-97, p. 252. 
The last Will and Testament of Robert 
Reynolds of Lemgelton 
Dated 15 Jan., 1782. in parish of Kills- Diocese of Meath. 
Proved 20 Aug., 1782. herdany and County ‘4777, Reysonps, Thomas 
of Cavan, farmer and 
Linen Weaver. To my eldest sister Margret The last Will and Testament of Thomas Rey- 
Reynolds, als M. Gibson. To Robert Rey- nex nolds of Dengan in Co. 
nolds my son begotten upon Sarah Campbell. Dated 17 March, 1777. Meath. My wife Rose 
Mathew Brown son of James Brown of Lem- Proved 20 Dec., 1777. Reynolds. My sister 
gelton and my sister Marget Gibson, Exors. _ Elinor Kendlan. My 
(Signed), Robert Reynolds. nephew Edward Kendlan. My niece Rose 
8 4 Fearnan. My niece Margaret Dunn. My 
Will Book, 1768-82, p. —. niece Christina Kendlan. My nephew Pat- 
1783. ReyNowps, Edmond. rick Hart. My nephew James Hart. My 


The last Will and Testament of Edmond 


Reynolds of Derrylane ig 
Dated 8 July, 1783. in the parish of Bal- (Signed), Thomas Reynolds. 
Proved 20 Sept., 1788. lintample and County Witnesses: — Peter Masters, William 
wari of Cavan. To be) Batkins, Edward Kilmurry. 

buried in Churchyard of Church of Denn in’ proved 20th December. 1777. by Baward 
Diocese of Kilmore. My wife Susanna Rey- 
nolds. To my eldest son James Reynolds. i r : 
My second and youngest son Patrick. My 
second dau. Ann Lynch. My eldest dau. | Sea eae 

Catherine. My youngest dau. Bridget 
Keogan. My two sons James and Patrick The last Will and Testament of William 


to be Exors. | Reynolds of the Parish 
(Signed), Edmond Reynolds. Dated 13 Feb., 1786. of Athboy in 
Witnesses: —- William Wade, Walter /Toved 15 May, 1786. 


Dougherty. | Clomaderf. I leave all to 
> yrre 
Grant Book, 1782-97, p. 127. | O’Reilly, Esq., of Dublin. I also dispose 


| £6 which are in hands of Bartholomew 


ee ae ' Barnewell to my brother Martin Reynolds. 


I, Francis Reynolds, of Derrycree, farmer. | Jeave 6d. to William Reynolds. 
To Margaret Keyson, ids 
Dated 19 Dec., 1786. als Reynolds. To my. (Signed), Wm. Reynolds. 
Granted 8 Jan., 1788. son and heir 25 acres Witnesses :—Anne Killkenny, John Molloy. 
of Derrycree adjoining . Will Book, 1767-87, p. 603. 
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1807. Rrynoips, Henry. 
The last Will of Henry Reynolds of Trim in 

County of Meath, 
Dated 31 March, 1807. Gent. To be buried 
Proved 3 Oct., 1808. | Where I have erected 

a stone in the Church- 
yard of Trim. My brother Bernard. My 
Right to the Profit Rent of £20 yearly aris- 
ing out of the Lands of Watterstown to my 
dau. Mary Hamilton. To Martha Malone 
widow in consideration of her affinity with 
my late wife’s family. Her children. To 
Edward Malone son of said Martha. My late 
wife’s silver snuff box to her sister Mrs. 


Anne Ladley. 
(Signed), Hen. Reynolds. 


Witnesses: — Patrick Keegan, 
Allen, Christopher Carleton. 


Will Book, 1801-1831, p. —. 


Diocese of Clonfert. 
1778. Reynotps, John. 
The last Will and Testament of John Rey- 
nolds, of .. . , Co of 
My wife and 
My wife 


Dated 1 Mar., 1778. 
Proved 16 April, 1782, only dau. 
Catherine Reynolds. 
My dau. Catherine Reynolds. My brother 
Patrick Reynolds. I appoint Mr. Oliver 
Dalphin and Myr. William O’Brien to be 
Exors. 
(Signed), Jno. Reynolds. 
Witnesses: — Michael Loghlin, Garritt 
Geagan, Jas. King. 
Diocese of Dublin. 
1723. Geffry or Jeffry. 
I, Geffry Reynolds of .... To my uncle 
James Reynolds and 
Dated 17 Oct., 1723. his granddaughter. To 
Granted 15 Sept., 1724. yy. Thady Reynolds. 


(Signed), Jeffry Reynolds. 

Witnesses: — Thady McDermott, Bryan 
Reynolds. 
1726. Reynotps, William. 
I, William Reynolds, of the City of Dublin, 
Victualler. To my 
friend Edward Dudg- 
eon of Dublin, Brewer. 


Dated 2 Dec., 1726. 
Proved... 


his 
(Signed), William x Reynolds. 
mark. 
Wills, 1727-30. 


1767. Patrick. 
I, Patrick Reynolds of Golden Lane in the 
City of Dublin, 
Dated 1 June, 1767. — baker. My wife Jane 
Granted 7 May, 1768. Reynolds. My niece 
Alice Allen. My sister 
Mary Beatagh. My brother Nicholas 
Reynolds. Thomas Magraine, grocer of 
Church Street and Mathew Maxwell of York 
Street, Coachowner to be Exors. 


(Signed), Patrick Reynolds. 


Granted 7th May, 1768, to Jane Reynolds 
the widow. 


William | 


| 1772. Reynoxps, Patrick. 
I, Patrick Reynolds of City of Dublin, 
ribbon-weaver. To be 
buried in my family 
burying place in Glas- 
| nevin Churchyard. My 
| wife Ellinor Reynolds. My dwelling-house 
in Pill-lane. To my dau. Margaret, now 
the wife of William Duffy. My eldest son 
James Reynolds. My second son Thomas 
Reynolds My third son John Reynolds. 
My youngest son Peter Reynolds. My 
youngest dau. Catherine Reynolds. My wife 
' and John Binns of City of Dublin, merchant, 
| to be joint Exors. 

is 


| 
| (Signed), Pat. x Reynolds. 
mark 

Henry Firzceratp Reynoxps. 


Dated 5 Mar., 1772. 
Proved 29 Jan., 1785. 


| (To be continued). 


T. MILDRED POULTRY CHURCH- 
YARD.—The Times of Aug. 24 notifies 
that under the St. Mildred Poultry (Sale) 
Act, 1925, the Midland Bank has given 
public notice of its intention to remove from 
“the land in St. Mildred’s Court the bodies 
interred there and the monuments, tomb- 
stones, and other memorials... .’’ If no 
opposition is offered within two months, 
‘* the bodies and the tombstones will be taken 
to the City of London Cemetery at Ilford at 
the expense of the Midland Bank.”’ It is 
to be hoped that, before this is done, some 
competant person, or persons, will make a 
complete list of the stones, with the correct 
inscriptions, as far as possible, if this has 
| not already been done. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
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R. JOHNSON AND ISAAK WALTON 
(see cxlix. 79). — That Johnson was 
familiarly acquainted with ‘The Compleat 
Angler’ is clearly proved by the evidence of 
his Dictionary. See the quotations under 
Ayry, barbel, bite (noun substantive), biter, 
bleak (n.s.), brancher, brandling, bream, 
bull-head, bull-trout, canker, carrier, chaven- 
der, chub, craber, crewel, cropper, culverkey, 
&e., &e. 

Occasionally Johnson fathers quotations on 
Walton which really belong to other authors 
cited in the ‘ Angler.’ Under Dace, for ex- 
ample, is a quatrain over Walton’s name, | 
which is from ‘The Secrets of Angling,’ a_ 
poem by J. D., Esquire, several stanzas of 
which are quoted by Walton near the end of 
his first chapter. This poem, which by an_ 
error he attributed to ‘‘ Jo. Da.’’ and later | 
to Jo. Davors, is now known to be the work | 
of John Dennys. See this last name in the | 
‘“D.N.B.’ Johnson’s_ acquaintance with | 
“The Compleat Angler ’ is further illustrated | 
by a MS. note of Mrs. Piozzi’s on a passage _ 
of his Diary of a Tour into Wales, July 19, | 
1774, published in Croker’s edition of Bos- 
well. She writes that Garrick’s elder brother | 
Peter ‘‘ talked all about fishing. Dr. John- ' 
son advised him to read Walton’s Angler, | 
repeating some verses from it,’’ Possibly | 
part of Chalkhill’s song. The metre (second | 
pherecratic) of the Doctor’s Latin is a curious | 
choice, as such lines are usually employed in | 
combination with others and not by them- | 
selves throughout the whole of a piece. But. 


George Buchanan, whom Johnson called “a | 
great poetical genius,’’ puts in his tragedy of | 
‘ Jephthes ’ twenty-five consecutive lines of | 
this measure in the mouth of the Chorus : 


I felix, pede fausto, ! 
| 


As printed at p. 80, ante, line 7 of Johnson’s 
translation, will not scan. For inferri, 
‘inferre should presumably be read. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


T. PANCRAS RATE BOOKS.—Students 


may like to know that the rate books of | 


this huge parish from 1779 to 1825 are housed 
in the Public Library of the borough in 
Chester Road, Highgate, while the subse- 
quent years are in the Borough Town Hall. 
The early series is not complete, lacking 
especially the years when the parish came to 
be full of French émigrés. 


J. M. B. 


eighteenth century. 


Readers’ Queries. 


¢¢ WIPE” =LAPWING.—1 should be glad 
to receive any evidence that this word 
is still current. The ‘ English Dialect Dic. 
tionary ’ has nothing more recent than 1825, 
Swainson gives a variant weep. 
C. T. Ontons, 

OCKE’S ‘WESTERN MARTYR. 

OLOGY.’ — Macaulay refers _ several 
times to ‘ Locke’s Western Martyrology’ in 
the course of an account of the ‘‘ Bloody 
Assizes ’’—the bulk of which can be proved 
to be untrue. Where is the book to be seen? 
I have been at some pains in compiling a 
bibliography of the different editions of the 
little book variously entitled ‘The Bloody 
Assizes,’ ‘ Western Martyrology’ and ‘the 
like, but can find no copy edited by ‘‘ Locke,” 
by whom I suppose John Locke, the philos- 
opher, is meant. The only two authors 
noticed in the British Museum Catalogue 
are James Bent and Thomas Pitts, who, of 
course, was Tutchin. 

Who was James Bent? And who was 
Macaulay’s authority for attributing one 
edition of the book to John Locke? . 

J. G. Muppray. 


ORNELIUS WINTER. —I have an old 

engraving of a parson in gown and bands. 

Underneath is written ‘‘ The Rev. Cornelius 

Winter.”’” From the style of the engraving 

I should say it is about the middle of the 

Can any one give me 
any information about Cornelius Winter ? 
MounTaGue C. OWEN. 


ESTATE.—In his September, 

1894, Catalogue the late Mr. Henry 
Gray, genealogical bookseller, offered the 
Doughty estate book of Robert Doughty, 
| 1750-99, and his steward’s account book. 
| Where is this item, a thick folio in two 
volumes, to be found now? 

J. M. 


66 MEDSUMMER LORDS AND LADIES” 
SPORT. — In ‘State Papers,’ 
Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. xliv., No. 60, 4-D. 
1567, it is ordained that ‘‘ at the times here- 
tofore used for the sports of Robin Hood, 
Midsummer Lords and Ladies,’ etc. 
What was the sport or game called ‘“ Mid- 
summer Lords and Ladies ’’ ? 


J. H. Lrstie. 
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BANNERET. — In a letter 

written from Camp near Mentz dated 29 
June, O.S., 1734, by Lieut. Philip Browne 
of the King’s Own Regiment of Horse, the 
following passage occurs referring to the 
recent battle of Dettingen, which was fought 
on 16 June, O.S.: 

On Sunday Te Deum was Sung, & Three 
Vollies from the whole Army were fired, and 
the King [George Il] created several Knights 
Bannerets in the Field with the Standard of 
England. 

Is anything known as to the creation of 
these Knights ? J. H. Leste. 


E WATTEVILLE FAMILY. — The de 
Wateviles (or de Wattevilles) owned the 
Combe Estate, Kingston, and possessed Bed- 
dington Manor in William the Conqueror’s 
time. Could any reader say who were the 
last members of this family in England, and 
if there are any well-known English families 
who trace descent from them ? 

The de Wattevilles at present in England 
and Scotland, trace their descent from an 
ancient Swiss family of the same name, whose 
Swiss records date back to the thirteenth | 
century. A branch of this Swiss family 

layed a brilliant réle in Burgundy and 

pain in the sixteenth century and later. 

The Spanish Ambassador, Baron de Watte- | 
ville, who is mentioned in Pepys’s Diary as 
having had a desperate dispute about pre- | 
cedence with the Comte d’Estrades, the 
French Ambassador at the Court of St. | 
James’s, was a member of the Spanish branch 
above-mentioned. 

From time immemorial, the Swiss family , 
de Watteville has been regarded as 
“noble ’’; but before the thirteenth century 
their place of origin has never been defined. | 
It would be most interesting if some con- | 
nection between the English and Swiss. 
families could be established. 

F. SINNER. 

Wabern, prés Berne, Switzerland. 


TENNYSON SONGS.—A number of Tenny- 

_son’s poems have been set to music by | 
various composers. I should be grateful for 
particulars of any such compositions; the 
names of the publishers of the songs being | 
particularly desired. 


THE REDOUT: A PLACE OF ENTER-| 
TAINMENT OF THE XVIIIta' 
CENTURY. — De Saussure, in the account | 
of his visit to England in the middle of the . 
eighteenth century, mentions a place of pub- 


| fession. 


lic entertainment, known as ‘‘ The Redout.”’ 
He says: 

Went to the ball at the Redout with the 
eldest Miss Blosset. Ladies pay half a guinea: 
men a guinea. Fine room, fine company. 
Girls escorted by their ‘‘ abbesses”; youths 
accost them in passing; everything well con- 
ducted with a singular air of propriety. 
Talked to Lord Palmerston, who explained to 
me the customs and the company. 

The term ‘‘ Abbesses’’? I know to be used 
in the sense of women keeping what are 
technically called ‘‘ disorderly houses.’’ From 
this it would appear that the Redout was a 
sort of Argyll Rooms. Miss Blosset was 
the sister of the young lady engaged to Sir 
Joseph Banks, the entomologist. What 
were respectable people like her and M. de 
Saussure doing at such a haunt? Can any 
reader refer me to some source of informa- 
tion concerning the Redout ? ia 


MARCUS POOL.—When I was a lad, the 

most powerful personality in my com- 
munity, next to Sir Anthony de Rothschild, 
was a Mr. Marcus Pool, one of the principal 
Wardens in the Cathedral Synagogue in 


| Duke’s Place, Aldgate. Of his family his- 


tory, I know nothing, except that he was a 
descendant of a Netherlands group. I 
believe he was a diamond merchant by pro- 
His was a princely and picturesque 
figure (of whom everyone s in awe in 
those remote Victorian days) when he took 
his place on the Almemar (reading platform) 
and acted Segan (director) during the 
recital on Sabbath and Holy Days by the 
Balkorah (Reader) of the fixed portion 
(Sedrah) in the Pentateuch, one of the most 
interesting features of the service. He seems 
to have left no descendants to keep his name 
green. Any information about that really 
splendid Victorian will be appreciated by 
M. L. R. Brestar, 
Percy House, South Hackney, E.9. 
VO DE HARCOURT, NORMAN 
KNIGHT. — He is generally recognised 
as being the ancestor of the English Har- 
courts, and is said to have succeeded to the 
English estates of his father at Stanton- 
under-Barton in Leicestershire. What evi- 
dence is there of this? 

His grandson John, the third son of Sir 
Robert de Harcourt, is stated to have been 
located at Roladge in the same county. 
Where is this place? Ivo de Harcourt’s 


name is given in the Pipe Roll of 2 Henry 
II (circa 1156), published by the Pipe Roll 
shall be 


Society, as Ivo de Harecurt. I 
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greatly obliged if someone will inform me 
what is said concerning him therein. Further 
information from any other source respecting 
Ivo will also be very acceptable. 

Witt1am Harcourt-Batu. 


OBERT ‘‘THE VALIANT,” 
DE HARCOURT.—Eldest son of Wil- 
liam, Baron de Harcourt, he is stated in the 
“Harcourt Papers’ 


when confined in a castle in Austria. What 
evidence is there for the latter assertion ? 
Witt1am Harcourt-Batu. 
WuLcko (WULCKOW) FAMILY. —I 
should be glad to hear of any references, 
however slight, to families or persons bear- 
ing this name (which has many variations, 
Wulkow, Wolkow, Wulkowski, Wolkoff, Vol- 
kov, etc.) in any part of the world. I have 
been compiling the general history of the 
family for several years, but the ramifica-_ 
tions of the name are so widespread that 
there are doubtless many references I have 
overlooked. Any information touching on 
the history of places bearing this name 
would also be esteemed. 
cate direct. 
Laurance M. Wotcxo. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 

HEYNE (CHEYNEY) FAMILY OF 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Wanted, inform- 
ation as to the identity and English home 
of 1. John Cheyne or Cheney and his child- 
ren, Mary, Martha, John and Daniel. He 
arrived in Massachusetts in 1635 and lived 
at Newport and Roxbury in that State. 

2. William Cheney or Cheyne. Wife’s name 
Margaret —. He became a prosperous land- 
owner and was also a member of the first. 
Church (this indicating superior social 
position) in 1640. His children were: — 
Ellen, b. in England, 1626; Margaret, b. in | 
England, 1628; Thomas and William, birth- 
eed unknown; John, b. in Roxbury, 1639; 
Mehetabel, b. in Roxbury, 1647. William 
Cheney lived at Roxbury, Massachussetts. 

5. Charles William and Thomas Cheney, | 
mentioned among the first settlers after 1620, 
in Roxbury, Mass. A. G. E. 


(cock (COCKE, COKE).—Can any reader. 
kindly give me any information regard- 
ing one Benjamin Cock, b. 1728, and bur. 
at Great Totham, Essex, 1810? 
of wife or wives and issue desired. 
45, Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, N. 


The name | 
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BARON | 


to have accompanied | 
Richard Cceur-de-lion on the Third Crusade, | 
and also to have shared his imprisonment 


Please communi- 


pees: last of all, it is more 


Xenophon, the Geoponica, &c., &c. 


Sept. 5, 1925, 


Replies. 


POISONOUS HONEY: 
(cxlix. 133). 


Two places especially should be consulted by 

any one who is curious about the beliefs 
and reports of the Ancients concerning 
poisonous honey in the neighbourhood of 
Heraclea in Pontus or elsewhere. One is 
Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,’ xxi, 13 (44), 74 
foll. The other is the elaborate note of 


_ Johann Beckmann in his edition of Aristotle, 


‘De mirabilibus auscultationibus,’ Gottin- 
gen, 1786, chap. 17, pp. 44-46. 
According to Pliny the poisonous quality 


‘of the Heraclean honey is due to a plant 


called aegolethron, but its flowers are only 
harmful when they fade in a rainy spring, 
so that the honey is not deleterious every year. 
Pliny describes the symptoms produced by it 
and mentions remedies. The honey itself, 
to quote Philemon Holland’s translation, 
may be knowne by these signs: first it will 
never thicken but continue liquid stil; secondly, 
the colour is more deep and reddish than 
ordinary; thirdly, it carrieth a strange sent 
or smell with it, and will cause one to sneese 
onderous and 
eavy than the good and harmlesse hony. 
He observes, however, that the honeyed 
wine made with it, if old enough, is quite 
harmless and 
there is not a better medicine in the world, 
either to fetch out spots in womens’ faces, and 
make their skin faire and cleare (if it be 
applied with Costus); or to take out the black 
and blew marks remaining after stripes in eye 
or elsewhere, so it be tempered with Aloe. 
Pliny proceeds to mention other kinds of 
poisonous honey; one produced in Pontus, 
in the district of the Sanni, which makes 
people mad. This is said to be due to the 
flowers of the rhododendron. There are 
poisonous honey-combs in Persia and 


| Gaetulia, some only poisonous in parts, ‘‘ quo 


nihil esse fallacius potest’; but it can be 
detected by the colour. 


Beckmann, in the note already referred to, 


has brought together a large number of pas- 
sages from Greek writers in which mention 
_ is made of poisonous honey: Aelian, Strabo, 


Procopius, 
Tf F. 
E. H. R. has not access to Beckmann’s edition 
of the ‘De mirabilibus auscultationibus’ I 
could send the details. Besides his collec- 
tion of ancient authorities, Beckmann refers 
to Journals and other sources where botanists 
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have essayed to identify the plants which 
occasioned the trouble. Pliny’s aegolethron 
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seems to have been generally taken to be 


azalea pontica. The experiences of modern 
travellers in Asia Minor are not neglected. 
Finally, in his edition of the ‘ Historiae 


mirabiles’ of Antigonus Carystius, published | 


a few years later (1791), Beckmann had a 


note, p. 232, referring to chap. 17 of the ‘ De 


mirabilibus auscultationibus,’ in which he 
quotes from C. C. de Peyssonnel’s ‘ Traité 
sur le commerce de la Mer Noire,’ 1787, i., 
285, ‘‘On débite a Taman du miel d’ Aboza, 

. il est d’une trés mauvaise qualité, il 
cause une ivresse affreuse & ceux qui en man- 
gent, & c’est pour cela qu’on l’appelle deli- 
bal, du miel fol.”” The passage of Aristotle, 
or whoever was the author of the treatise ‘ De 
mirab. ausc.,’ deals with the honey at 


Trapezus which derives its strong smell from > 


the box-tree and is said to make healthy 
people insane, but to cure those who suffer 
from epilepsy. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

For what follows I have been indebted to an 
article ‘Honey that drove men mad,’ con- 
tributed to Discovery (vol. iii., No. 33, Sep- 
tember, 1922) by Professor W. R. Halliday. 

The honey found in the country round the 
south-east coast of the Black Sea, between 
Trebizond and Erzerum, is of a very peculiar 
nature. 
farther west, was very obnoxious at certain 
seasons. The symptoms produced in the 
victims, who rolled upon the ground in an 
agonised sensation of extreme heat, differed 
from those caused by the Trebizond honey. 
It was known to Pliny that the honey of 
both Trebizond and Heracleia varied in 
different years, and that the latter was 
peculiarly liable to be poisonous when there 
had been a very wet spring. 

Grote blamed Azalea Pontica for the 
mischief, and he suggested that the honey 
which had had such undesirable effects on 
Xenophon’s Ten Thousand during their 
march from Mesopotamia to the shores of the 
Black Sea must have gone bad with keeping. 

A Turkish traveller Evilya Effendi quite 


ignorant of Xenophon’s experience when at 
the fortress of Hassan in the province of | 


Erzerum made the following notes: ‘‘ Bread 
ind honey are rather to be suspected, for I 
myself, poor Evilya, having eaten of some 
honey in the commander’s house, became in 
half-an-hour so giddy that I thought of 
throwing myself down from the castle.” 

The French botanist and traveller Tourne- 


| poisoning the nectar. 
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fort, in the eighteenth century, attributed 
the origin of the poisonous honey to two 
different species of rhododendron. 

C.. this question Professor Halliday gives 
some information supplied to him by his 
colleague, Professor McLean Thompson. He 
contends that the plants mentioned are not 
to blame, and that there are no grounds for 
supposing that there is anything poisonous 
in the honey itself provided that it is col- 
lected normally by a nectar-collecting insect : 

But honey is almost invariably a lost pro- 
duct, produced in excess at a point in the 
flower where food materials should be used 
in forming floral parts. The latter fail to 
develop, the food materials are unused, and 
are exuded on what are in a sense the graves 
of the aborted parts. With this almost 
invariably there goes the development of 
succulent deformed mounds of tissue, replac- 
ing the perverted parts, and in these parts 
there is abnormal physiology and frequently 
the accumulation of by-products in whic 
toxins abound. Now [I can testify that in the 
cases you mention surface collecting of nectar 
is the rule, and this involves no visk of 
she But in seasons when 
the competition for nectar pollen is intense, 
many insect types adopt a hiting habit, 
piercing the tissues of many plants of dif- 


| ferent type, in search of short cuts to food 


That of Heracleia Pontica, slightly | 


supply, while other types fail to develop this 
new habit. I have never known the nectar 
disc of Heracleum to be pierced, and the 
corolla alone of Azalea is pierced and does 
not contain poison. Nevertheless, I have 
known many insects not drunk but completely 
stupefied after a period of flower biting while 
collecting nectar. From this they recover 
after periods of from 8 to 24 hours. The 
inference is that in seasons when the biting 
habit is common, honey may he poisoned 
frequently by the toxins of plants which have 


‘been bitten. Recently (last year) I knew of 


so-called poisoned honey in Liege in a 
season when the biting habit was very com- 
mon, and on asking a Nes beaver on the point 
he said that in 1893, a year also when the 
biting habit was common, poisoned honey was 
known. 2 

The explanation thus detailed provides 
the answer to Pliny’s problem and confirms 
the accuracy of his statement that the honey 
was poisonous in some seasons and not in 
others. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

The honey gathered by bees from many 
other flowers besides aconite is poisonous, or 
partially so. In the Himalayas the honey 


procured from the various species of Rhodo- 
dendron is highly poisonous, and has been 
the cause of many deaths. 

Harcovurt-Batu. 
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RADEGUND (exlix. 143).—I have not | unequal to the demands on it; the ground 


8 seen Mr. Brittain’s book, but two months 
ago I was writing in the Isle of Wight 
County Press on the dedication of Whitwell 
Church to the saint. There is now a double 
dedication, SS. Mary and Radegund, but 
Mr. Percy Stone, a leading authority on 
Island antiquities, has pointed out that the 
double name signifies the union of two 
chapels. The other dedications to the saint 
in this country are Grayingham (Lincoln- 
shire), Maplebeck (Notts), Scruton (Yorks), 
and Postling (Kent). 


In Baring Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ | 


under Aug. 13, there is a second saint, 
Radegund (end of the thirteenth century), a 
servant-girl of Wellenburg, near Augsburg. | 
His statement of the saint’s life is based onan | 
account of her in Raderus; ‘ Bavaria Sancta,’ 
iii., p. 156, and the ‘ Acta Sanctorum.’ This_ 


Radegund while on an errand of mercy was | 


killed by wolves, and only her gnawed bones 
and portions of her dress were found Were 
domestic servants requiring a_ protector, 
Radegund would be theirs, but they can lay 
claim to St. Seraphia, a servant at Rome in 


the time of Hadrian, St. Maura, a nursery- | 


maid in Bavaria and St. Zita, for forty years 
in the service of the Fatinelli family of. 
Lucca. The second Radegund followed the | 
example of her more famous namesake and | 
washed the poor wretches suffering from 
elephantiasis and leprosy in the district. 
Her employer on one occasion suspected she 
was pilfering the milk, but on examining her | 
pail found it contained soapsuds. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


OHN JOSEPH MECHI: DISTRIBU- 
TION OF MANURE BY SURFACE. 
IRRIGATION (exlix. 39, 141).—J. F. R., | 
at the latter reference, says ‘‘ The main | 
feature of Mr. Mechi’s system—the distribu- | 
tion of manure by surface irrigation — has 
never, so far as I am aware, been imitated.” | 
As an angler I regret to say during the last | 
half-century or so surface irrigation has_ 
become almost universal in the shape of the | 
wasteful evil-smelling sewage farm. 
remember as a schoolboy in the sixties seeing | 
the establishment of what I believe was the | 
first sewage farm, at least on a large scale, | 
that of Croydon, whose effluent, really liquid | 
manure, in course of time turned that | 
naturally crystal clear and most prolific trout | 
stream, the Wandle, into an open sewer. In) 


theory a sewage farm is sensible enough; in 
practice it has always sooner or later proved | 


| becomes super-saturated and sick, the trees 
,on such farms die, and the purified(?) 
‘effluent ruins the river it flows into. Formerly 
the Wick, near High Wycombe, was a grand 
| little trout stream. I am not sure if the town 
' has a sewage farm—if so 1 am sure it was 
| the effluent from it which ruined the river 
below it. 

Mechi was the inventor of a magic razor 
| strop; I remember my father was a great 
_ believer in it some half-century ago. 

R. B. Marston, 

‘© T OVE RIBBON ” (cxlix. 81).—See the 

‘Oxford English Dictionary’ under 
‘Love.’ Meaning No, 13 of the subst. ‘ love’ 
(vol. vi., p. 465, col. 2) is given thus :—‘‘ ‘A 
kind of thin silk stuff’ (Johnson), formerly 
used when in mourning; a border of this, 
Orig. love-hood. Obsolete.’ Several quota- 
tions are given. On p. 466, col. 1., “‘love- 
ribbon ”’ is defined as ‘‘ a narrow gauze ribbon 
with satin stripes’? and in col. 2 is an 
example (c. 1805) from Mrs. Sherwood, “I 
made her and Annie new caps, which I 
trimmed with rosettes of black love-ribbon,” 
with another from Caulfield and Saward’s 
‘ Dict. of Needlework ’ (1882), where we read 
that love-ribbon ‘‘ was employed to tie on 
Crape Hat-bands when worn at funerals, and 
is now occasionally worn by ladies in their 
caps.”” 


Epwarp BEnsty. 
BIGAIL PETT (exlix. 100, 135).—To 
the authorities for the Pett family should 


_be added an elaborate genealogy in The 
| Ancestor, vol. x., p. 147, by (Sir) H. Farn- 


ham Burke and Oswald Barron. 
R. S. B. 
OWTON HOUSES (exlix. 101). — In 
Hull, I believe, over twenty years ago, 
the 1st Baron Nunburnholme, then Mr. 
Charles H. Wilson, M.P. for West Hull, 
founded The Victoria Mansions, Great Pas- 
sage Street, Hull. The charge for a bed is 
at the present time 10d. a night, and I under- 
stand there are over 400 rooms. 
Carus. 
E REV. WM. HUDLESTON exlisx. 
119). — Richard Beaumont of Whitley 
Beaumont, baptized May, 1654; married 
October, 1676, Frances, daughter of Sir Will. 
Lowther of Swillington, Yorks; died March, 
1691/2, had a daughter Frances. : 
William Beaumont, gentleman, and Alice 
his wife, had a daughter Frances, baptized 
at Hoo, Norfolk, 15 Nov., 1684. 
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I know nothing of the after history of these | 
two girls, but I believe the first-named died 
in infancy. 
EK. Beaumont. 
gpaM KING (cxlix. 134).—Some account 
of him is evidently to be found in Thomas 
Dempster’s ‘ Historia Lcclesiastica Gentis 
Scotorum’ (1627), which was reprinted by 
the Bannatyne Club in 1828, for Mackenzie 
inhis ‘ Eminent Writers of the Scots Nation ’ 
includes King in a list of the names dealt 
with by Dempster (vol, i., 1708, p. 486, 
under ‘R’). Mackenzie marks King with 
an asterisk, intending to write about him in 
his second volume, but does not do so. 
Possibly the third volume, which I have not 
seen, carries out this intention. 
C. NELSON STEWART. 
Aberdeen. 
BROAD ARROW (exlix. 153).—The 
Broad Arrow is described by A. F. as a 
defunct military periodical. This paper was 
incorporated in The Army and Navy Gazette 
in April, 1917, and the title ‘‘ Broad Arrow ”’ 
can still be seen on the front of the eS 


E REV. JOHN THOMAS BECHER 

(cxlix. 28, 89). — An inscription on a 
tablet in Southwell Minster gives the age of 
the Rev. J. T. Becher at his death, but not 
the date of birth : 

In memory of the Rev. John Thomas Becher, 
A.M., Vicar General and Senior Canon of this 
Collegiate Church, and late student from 
Westminster and Christ Church College 
Oxford who died on the 3rd of January 1848 in 
the 79th year of his age. Also of Mary Becher 
his wife who died on the 17th of May 1837 in 
the 69th year of her age. 

Mr. Becher married Mary, the second 
daughter of the Rev. W. Becher (or Beecher), 
a member of an old Southwell family and a 
prebendary of the Collegiate Church. In 
the pedigree of the Rev. W. Becher given in 
Dickinson’s ‘History of Southwell’ (1801) 
the Rev. J. T. Becher is described as “‘ of 
the kingdom of Ireland.” The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
does not give his place of birth, but his 
brother, the Rev. Michael Henry Becher, 
was prebendary of Couline and rector of Kil- 
shannig, and died at Clyde, Co. Cork (Gent. 
Mag. February, 1848). For Byron’s con- 
nection with the Rev. J. T. Becher see 
Moore’s ‘ Life, Letters and Journals,’ vol. i. 
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(1898), where a note about Mr. Becher will 
be found on p. 182. Further biographical 
information about him would be of interest. 
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OF CONSTABLE BURTON 

(cxlix. 118).—During the war I stayed 
once or twice with the late Mr. D’Arcy 
Wyvill at Constable Burton, and I believe. 
that the last descendant of the fourth baronet 
lives at Constable Burton now, and is a 
minor. 

Harry K. Hupson. 

ONOUR AMONG THIEVES (cexlviii. 

443).—The Chinese philosopher Chwang- 
tsze (fourth century B.c.) writes as follows 
in his ‘ Book on Box-Opening’ (Ki-hieh- 

ien) : 

si ae a fellow of the great brigand, Tau 
Chih, questioned him whether robbers had any 
morals among themselves, and was answered 
thus: “‘ Wherever they go, how could they do 
without morals? Unerringly to guess the con- 
ents of a store is Sagacity; to precede others 
in breaking into a house is Courage; to come 
out of it in the rear is Uprightness; will to. 
predetermine whether to go to rob is Wisdom; 
equally to share the booty is Benevolence. 
Without these five virtues, there was in this 
world never one soul that had made himself 
a great brigand!” 

Manifestly, this Chinese story has been 
travested in a Japanese chap book I once 
read. It makes Segawa, a famous Cyprian 
of the eighteenth century, to surprise the 
distinguished Buddhist ascetic Tokuhon by 
recounting the five cardinal virtues of the 
Confucianist — Benevolence, Uprightness, 
Courtesy, Wisdom, and Sincerity — as fully 
exercised by every well-off courtesan. 

Oso ALCANFORADA. 


SCRIPTION ON REREDOS, AYLES- 

FORD (exlix. 81, 136).—A line quoted 

by Mr. R. Prerpornt at the latter reference. 
should surely read: 

Et canis in sylvis venatur et ova [=omnia] 

servat. 
Omnia ”’ is constantly represented by ova 
G. C. Moore Smita. 


[TEMPLE STANYAN (cxlviii. 10, 123: 

exlix. 158). — Temple Stanyan would 
appear to have married three times, if he is 
correctly described as a widower on his mar- 
riage in 1720/1. ‘‘ Mrs. Pauncefort’’ was 
centainly his last wife, as she survived him 
about fifteen years. It appears by their 
monumental inscriptions in Checkenden 
Church, Oxon, that she was Grace, daughter 
of Grimbold Pauncefort, of Clater Park, Co. 
Hereford. She died 10 June, 1768, aged 75; 


he died, according to his inscription, 24 
March, 1751 21751/2). 


J. B. 
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ANKING TERMS: DRAFTS AND | There is a pack horse bridge at Sutton 
CHEQUES (cexlix. 154).—The article on | Beds, which crosses the brook between the 

‘The Earliest Known Cheque,’ by F. G. | church and the village. The stream flows 
Hilton Price, in vol. ii., pp. 187-8 of | into the river Ivel between Sandy and Biggles- 
Middlesex and Herts Notes and Queries,| wade. This bridge was maintained by a 
with reproductions of the cheque and _ its | charity which still exists. 
endorsement, may be of interest of Mr. | L. H. CHAaMBERs. 
BRESLAR. H. G, Harrison. | Bedford. 


IVER NAMES (exlix. 119).—There is an | ANCON OR OTTER SHEEP (exlvii. 465; 
article on the ‘ Source and a Nomencla- | exlviii. 213).—Mr. Richard A. Proctor, 
ture of the River Thames’ in ‘ Archeologic | in ‘Rough Ways Made Smooth’ (1879), 
and Historic Fragments,’ by G. R. Wright refers to the Ancon or Otter Sheep in a 
(p. 57). Other rivers are also mentioned chapter under the heading ‘ Hereditary 
in the article. G. H. W. Traits.’ He says that the account of this 


ARBLES (cxlix. 44).—I remember thirty Sheep given by Colonel David Humphreys in 
M years ot an two boys in aie a letter to Sir Joseph Banks, published in 
shire counting their scores at marbles, the Philosophical Transactions for 1813, has 
“Deg,’”? ‘ Yahn a deg,” and so on. The been thus abridged by Huxley : 
survival of counting in Celtic numerals It appears that one Seth Wright, the pro- 


SaaS rietor of a farm on the banks of the Charles 
does not prove the antiquity of the use of Xiver, in Massachusetts, possessed a flock of 


marbles, but I hand on the information for fifteen ewes and a ram of the ordinary kind. 
what it is worth. W. R. N. Baron. In the 1791 her 
: owner with a male lam iffering, for no 

PACK-HORSE BRIDGES (cxlix. 29, 67). assignable reason, from its parents by a dis- 
—In ‘A Gossiping Guide to Shap and proportionately long body and short bandy 
Haweswater,’ by S. W. Partington, 1923, legs; whence it was unable to emulate its 


‘ relatives in those sportive leaps over the 
there is the reproduction of a picture “ How neighbours’ fences in which they were in the 


Trade was carried on over 100 years ago,’ habit of indulging much to the good farmer’s 
which shows the train of pack-horses going vexation. With the “ cuteness ” character- 
from Kendal to Penrith by Long Sleddale, istic of their nation, the neighbours of the 


: Massachusetts farmer imagined it would be 
Great Scarth Pass and Mardale. The train an excellent thing if all his sheep were imbued 


is seen crossing a bridge which spans one of with the stay-at-home tendencies enforced by 
the deep gorges through which a mountain Nature upon the newly-arrived ram: _ and. 
: ‘ of his fold and instal the new Ancon ram in 

in Lakeland, published by fiinchciile and | anticipations ... The young lambs were 
Co., Ltd., Manchester. almost always either pure Ancons or pure 
Speaking of pack-horses the writer says: ordinary sheep. _ But when sufficient, Ancon 


Up to 1870 the old pack-horse road traversed | sheep were obtained to interbreed with one 


another, it was found that the _off-spring were 
Westmoreland. Handloom weaving was a always pure Ancon. Colonel Humphreys, in 


local industry, and when a number of pieces fact,"states that he was acquainted with only 
were ready, they were collected and conveyed « one questionable case of : contrary nature.” 
by teams of pack-horses over the mountains By taking care to sclect Ancons of both sexes 
to the West Riding towns. Discharging their ¢¢. breeding from, it thus became easy to 
loads, they returned laden with warp, weft, ostablish an exceedingly well-marked race—s0 
size, and other articles. When this traffic peculiar that even when herded with other 
ceased, hundreds of the sonorous pack-horse sheep, it was noted that the Ancons_ kept 
hells were sold for old metal, and the brokers’ together. And there is every reason to 
shops were full of them. It was a sight to believe that the existence of this breed might 
remember to witness the procession of men have heen indefinitely protracted; but the 
and horses, in strings of 30 ponies, loaded with jntroduction of the Merino sheep—which were 
mixed goods, making their way out of the) not only superior to the Ancons in wool an 
dales to Kirkby Stephen, and the north Thrang | meat, but quite as quiet and orderly—led to 
Bridge was well named, where the strings of | the complete neglect of the new breed, so that 
pack-horses met. Coals were then brought in | in 1813 Colonel Humphreys found it difficult 
sacks upon the galloways from Ingleton, and | to obtain the specimen whose skeleton was 
turf-peat was carried from the mosses in halts. | presented to Sir Joseph Banks. We believe 
These were a strong pair of wicker hampers! that for many years no remnant of it has 
and were joined by a pack-saddle across the | existed in the United States. 

hacks of the ponies.” H. ASKEW. 


H. ASKEW. Spennymoor. 
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HERALDIC (exlviii. 406; cxlix. 48, 88).— 
In the last communication, as above, 
C. S. C. (B/C) raises, I think, a new issue. 
I had assumed from the first query that A’s 
‘proved and recorded ’’ descents from B’s 
co-heiress left no doubt of the inheritance of 
B’s coat by A, subject to his regularizing his 
own heraldic status. This having been done, 
my opinion — happily confirmed by Cross 
CrossLeT —- was that he could bear B’s 
quarterings. If, however, the line of descent 
from B to A is in question, it must be tested 
link by link, and I do agree with C. S. C. 
(B/C.) that the inheritance would depend 
upon each transmitting ancestress being an 
heraldic heiress. 
before us, the investigation would be a fright- 
ful adventure, because, if either of the co- 
heiresses left male issue, and A derives from 
one of the co-heiresses’ female heirs who 
married a non-armigerous husband, B’s 
quarterings will have passed into another 
line. And that is only one of the many 
bars which may have occurred if A does not 
derive through an armigerous male descent 
from the man who married the co-heiress 
down to his own mother, who must have had 
no brothers with issue. That would be a rare 
fortune for the Mr. A’s of this highly aad 
lated and not heraldically eugenic world. 
Percy 


HE INTELLIGENT RAVEN (cxlix. 118, 
157). — The fable of the Crow and the 
Pitcher, No. 47 in ‘ Asop’s Fables,’ is a 
similar story to that of the Raven. 
G. D. 


GIR RICHARD BLACKMORE (exlviii. 
408).—He may be the Richard Black- 
more who was married at St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, 9 Feb., 1685/6, to Mary Adams. 
G. R. Y. R. 


REY. WILLIAM TOWERS, B.D. (cxlviii. 
372).—G. F. R. B. will find an account 
of him in Walker’s ‘Sufferings of the 
Clergy’ under ‘ Peterborough.’ 
G. BR. ¥. B. 


OBERT BOREMAN, 


p | ing books). 
Even with a full pedigree | 


a four-page article entitled ‘The History of 
Gloves’ in his ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ 
and Fairholt’s ‘Costume in England,’ 
should also beconsulted. Cote’s ‘ L’Industrie 
gantiére a Grenoble’ (Paris, 1903), and 
Pfliger’s ‘Die | Lederhandschuindustrie 
Deutschlands’ (Heidelburg, 1908) may be 
useful. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Your enquirer is referred to ‘ Gloves, their 
annals and associations’ (1883), by S. Wil- 
liam Beck, author of ‘The Draper’s Dic- 
tionary.’ (I will lend him my copy. ‘N. 
and Q.’ readers are always prompt in return- 
He can also consult Antiquary, 
vol. ii., 1880; ‘ History of Gloves’; Dis- 
raeli’s ‘ Curiosities of Literature’; ‘ Signifi- 


_cance of Gloves,’ Girl’s Own Annual, vol. 


ROYALIST 


DIVINE (exlix. 102). — According to 


Venn, ‘ Al. Cant.’ he died on Nov. 15, 1675. 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


{STORY OF GLOVES (exlix. 132). 


iv., 1883; Doran’s ‘ Habits and Men,’ 1855; 
‘Gossip of Gloves,’ Good Words, vol. xxxv., 
1894; ‘ Women and the Glove Trade,’ Nine- 
teenth Century, vol. xxx., 1891; Chambers’s 
Journal, vol. xxvi., 1856; and Girls’ Own 
Annual, vol. xiii.,1891. 

H. Prosser (HANTER. 


ROAD GAUGE ON THE GREAT 
WESTERN (exlix 61).—In my descrip- 
tion of the divided first-class carriages on 
the Great Western I should have said that 
the dividing door had a glass window in the 
upper part. 
Ropert PrerpPornt. 
MAN WITH A WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
NAME (exlix. 29, 70, 106). — An in- 
stance is John Margaret Becher Pigot, son 
of John Hollis Pigot, M.D., of Derby, who 
was a close friend of Byron during his resi- 
dence in Southwell. He was named after 
his mother, Margaret Becher, whose father 
was half-brother of the Rev. W. Becher 
mentioned at ante, p. 175. A note 
about J. M. B. Pigot, who took the degree 
of M.D. at Edinburgh, will be found in 
Byron’s ‘ Letters and Journals,’ vol. i., p. 
101, where, however, the date of his death 
at the age of 85 (he was born July 26, 1785) 
should have been given as March 26, 1871. 
R. 


It was the Hon. Anne Poulett (not Sir Anne, 
v. ante, p. 70), fourth son, and not the heir, 
of the 1st Earl Poulett to whom Queen Anne 


_ was godmother, and who represented Bridge- 


S.”W. Beck’s ‘ Gloves, their Annals and 


Associations,’ London, 1883, is a trade and 
social history of gloves. 


Isaac D’Israeli has 


water in Parliament; and no doubt he is 

properly so described on his mural tablet. 

He died unmarried in 1785, aged 74. 
Brucce WALTER. 
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OWCADDENS AND COWGATE (cxlix. (bridegroom), hoeshon (smoke), charvoun 
9). —The meaning of these local place- (ruins), rahanon (a green thing). Map. 
names is to be found in the following works: | Jones tells us also that ‘‘ M”’ or the final 
—(a) Johnston (J. B.), ‘Place Names of | ‘‘Mem is masculine. And here again 
Scotland,’ 1892, p. 73. ‘‘ Cowcaddens (now | I fail to follow him. Many nouns such as 
in Glasgow)... It was a loan by which | lahahm (taste) and rahahm (storm), draw 
the cows went to pasture.’ (b) Mawer | the mem from roots which end in “ Mem.” 
(Allen), ‘The Place Names of Northumber- | But that is purely accidental, The law of 
land and Durham,’ 1920, p. 56. ‘‘ Cowgate the Hebrew language regarding genders is 
... ‘Cow going or walk’... used tech- | briefly this: In the majority of cases the 
nically of a pasture over which a cow may feminine suffix is oh, e.g., ivree (Hebrew) fem: 
range, right of pasturage for a cow in com- | tvreeyoh: nahar (lad) fem: naharoh, and 
mon land.”’ so forth. In some cases, the feminine ending 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. ess; thus fem: lowmay- 

»,| dess: roucheiv (rider) fem: rouchayvess. 
REAT TOM OF OXFORD: “ BOME | Curiously enough, the ending of po 
(cxlix, 132).—This word occurs in Bar- | fi Nii 
ham’s ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ 1840: Boe egroom) has the long final Nine, an 
Unless I get home, ' Kolloh with fem: ending (bride) from 
Kololl (to complete, to crown) presupposes 


Ere the curfew bome, te 
and is given under ‘“‘ Boom” in ‘ N.E.D.’ | an obsolete masculine form Koll=groom. 
| M. L. R. Brestar. 


as a form, 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. | T)AY, MONTH AND YEAR (exlviii. 262, 
IVINATION BY FINGER-NAILS (exlix. | 319). — Perhaps it is worth noting that 
61, 107, 120).—Sir Thomas Browne, in the remarks of the late Sir James Murray 
‘Vulgar Errors,’ Bk. 5, ch. xxiii., states | upon this matter in the Oxford English 
‘That temperamental dignotions, and con- Dictionary, namely, ‘‘ Begin at day, ascend 
jecture of prevalent humours may be col- to month, ascend to year,” are acted upon in 
lected from spots in our nails, we are not, the London Gazette, the official Government 
averse to concede.’’ Certain details, how- | publication. One wonders that other pub- 
ever, he will not admit: that spots in the | lications do not follow that example. 
top of the nails signify things past: in RoBeRT & ABABRELTON. 
the middle, things present; at the bottom, GTRIKE SURNAME (exlix. 102). — The 
events to come—that white specks presage surname of Strike appears in the parish 
felicity, blue misfortunes—that the thumb-’ of Walworth, near London, in 1908. It is 
nail signifies honour, forefinger riches, and | undoubtedly a very uncommon name. 


so on according to planetical relations, as Lreonarp C. Price. 
supported by Tricassus and rejected by} Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
Picciolus. 
RYDEN: REFERENCE WANTED exlix. 
Melton’s ‘ Astrologaster, 1620, quotes | 46, 89). — It is somewhat interesting to 
yellow speckles on the nails as a sign of , recall what Lindley Murray wrote about these 
death, and Burton’s ‘ Anatomy ’ calls a black | lines :— 


spot on the nails a bad omen “The following is a poetical example of the 
for same nature, in which there is scarcely a 
A variant for | A gift, a beau,’ etc. (see glimpse of meaning, though it was composed 
ante, p. 122) omits ‘‘ beau” and inserts ‘‘ a = an eminent poet, 
letter to write’”’ before the ‘‘ journey.”’ From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
G. S. GrBBons This universal frame began: 
ave From harmony to harmony 
6c N ” OR “M” (cxlix. 9, 71). —I have Thro’ all the compass of the notes it ran, 
conned over many times Mr. Jonzs’s _ The diapason closing full in man. 
reply at the second reference. He says ‘‘N”’ In general. it may be said, that in writings of 


»» | this stamp, we must accept of sound inste: 
is the ending for ‘‘ the feminine in Hebrew. | ot that if 


That is not so at all. In order not to write jittle that can inform the judgment, we shall 
at random in answer to that dogmatic state- at least find nothing that will offend the ear. 
ment, I have examined a large number of And perhaps this is one reason that we pass 
words ending with a final Nine, and with over such smooth language, without suspect- 


only one exception, viz., Kayren (horn) ing that Murray. 20th 


every one of them is masculine. Thus:  odition. York, 1810. p. 279. 
Zohkeen (an old man), bein (a son), choson | re ‘ slg Rosert PrerPoist. 
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Higham Ferrers and its Ducal and Royal 


Castle and Park. By W. J. B. Kerr. (North- 
ampton: B. Harris and Son. 7s. 6d. net). 
IGHAM FERRERS, though it has no 


history of ‘ battles, sieges, fortunes,” has a 
place among the foremost English castles of the 
Middle Ages. At the time of the Conquest it 
was in the hands of the Countess Gitda, wife 
it has been thought of Ralph, Earl of Here- 
ford, the Confessor’s nephew. ‘The Conqueror 
bestowed it, with much besides, upon William 
Peverel; and it descended to his son, or it 
may be to a grandson; at any rate a Peverel 
lord forfeited it to the King in 1155 and him- 
self mysteriously disappeared, whether by 
murder—and he had many enemies—or by 
retreat into a monastery, as story has it, will 
never now be known. It remained in Henry 
Il’s hands till his death; was bestowed by 
Richard upon John; and by John, just after 
his coronation, upon William de Ferrers, 
Earl of Derby, for a payment of two thousand 
marks, Ferrers claiming to be, by the mar- 
riage of an ancestor, rightful heir to the for- 
feited fee of the Peverels. The head of the 
Ferrers family had come over with the Con- 
queror in 1066, and was rewarded for his ser- 
vices by broad lands. ‘The earldom of Derby 
seems to have been won by the Robert de 
Ferrers who played a good part in the Battle 
of the Standard; and the William, who ac- 
quired Higham, to have been the fifth earl. 
The sixth is said to have been from youth up 
so badly afflicted with gout that he had to be 
drawn about in a chariet, and one spring day, 
a careless driver taking him over a bridge at 
St. Neots, he was thrown from it and died of 
his injuries. His son Robert, who succeeded 
him, is the most interesting member of the 
family and the last. He was allied by mar- 
riage with Henry III’s queen; nevertheless he 
strongly supported the barons. After Evesham 
he submitted and was reconciled to the King 
upon a remarkable condition: he was to pay 
in three instalments a sum of 1,500 marks and. 
upon the Friday after the Feast of St. Lucy 
next following, was to present the King with 
a golden vase. Letters patent acknowledge the 
due delivery of this vase—ornamented with 
precious stones, pearls and enamels. Not long 
after, however, Robert was again a rebel, and 
again unfortunate. His estates were forfeited. 
and all promptly made over to Edmund of 
Lancaster, Henry’s younger son. Nor was 
Robert allowed to benefit by an award of the 
Great Council which permitted him to redeem 
his possessions on tolerable terms. He was 
compelled to sign deeds assenting to an impos- 
sible sum for redemption, and his many 
struggles to obtain justice remained unavail- 
ing. Meanwhile Higham Ferrers itself, no 
more than a fraction of his immense estate, 
was held by his mother in dower. It fell to 
Lancaster at last and was by him made part 
of his wife’s dower—she was Blanche, Queen of 
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Navarre. This business required an inquest 
post mortem at Higham Ferrers—ot which Mr. 
Kerr gives an English text. Next comes 
Thomas, Harl of Lancaster, who, beheaded 
as_a rebel at Pontefract, came to be ac- 
claimed as a martyr, with his tomb re- 
sorted to for miracles, a chapel built in his 
honour. and his name pressed upon the Po 
for canonization. The entire accounts of the 
English possessions of ‘'homas of Lancaster for 
the year 1313-14 are preserved to us—written on 
large skins in a small clear hand, the parch- 
ment still sound, the ink still bright, the whole 
bound up in three rolls of over twenty skins 
each. From these accounts Mr. Kerr has ex- 
tracted those of the Higham lordship and the 
three sub-manors, and gives them in an Eng- 
lish version. ‘This is a useful piece of work, 
in fact these pages may be reckoned amon 
the most valuable of this volume. There fol- 
lows a careful chapter on the castle, the ruins 
of which have been described by several 
antiquaries from Leland onwards. It con- 
sisted of a stronghold without motte and ditch, 
huilt by a Peverel owner, and identical with 
the Upper Ward; and then of a Lower Ward, 
how defended cannot be ascertained. It had a 
drawbridge and two great outer gates, with a 
middle gate also and postern gates. In the 
Lower Ward was a chapel which appears in 
accounts and other records but of which the 
dimensions and architecture are unknown. 
Documents of different kinds also give inform- 
ation of the Great Hall and of sundry cham- 
hers, of the kitchens, the keep, the stables and 
other parts. After Thomas of Lancaster, 
Aymer de Valence and his wife had Higham 
Ferrers, till Thomas’s condemnation was 
annulled under Edward III and his son 
reinstated, after which the lordship descended 
in due course to the Henry of Lancaster who 
became Henry IV. The Castle suffered decay 
during Henry VII’s thrifty management, and 
was finally destroyed in 1523, when Sir Richard 
Wingfield obtained a grant of so much of its 
stone as he chose to take towards the re-build- 
ing of Kimbolton Castle. Higham Ferrers in 
like manner contributed towards the repair 
of Kenilworth. The book closes with the 
story of Higham Park, part of the dower of 
Henrietta Maria. 

As it stands, with its abundant footnotes 
and its almost exhaustive use of the primary 
sources for the several subjects, this work 
is to be recommended to the student as of real 
From a “list of unpublished chap- 
ters ’”’—which number thirty-eight—we see 


that Mr. Kerr has amassed a great amount 
of further detail, laid aside because of the 


expenses of publication and difficulty of sale. 
Their titles show that this withholding is a 
great pity, especially in regard to the admin- 
istration of justice and economic matters. 
We hope Mr. Kerr will eventually publish 
these chapters somewhere. It remains to say 
that the book is furnished with two facsimiles 
from Domesday Book and one of John’s char- 
ter to William de Ferrers; as well as ground 
plans of the castle. 
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Uhe Historical Foundations of the 
relating to Trade-marks. By Frank I. 
Schechter. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. ¥6.00). 
RITERS on law have, in general, regarded 
trade-mark law as a product of the nine- 
teenth century. There are, before that, the 
and diversely reported dictum of 
Dodderidge on Southern v. How in the seven- 
teenth century, and, in the eighteenth, a deci- 
sion denying relief against infringement on 
the ground that protection of trade-marks 
would protect monopolies. Yet when the 
trade-mark wins full legal recognition it 
appears as already a very hoary institution. 
Is it a device for the benefit of the public? 
or a device to defend makers from unfair com- 
petition? Its history should decide this; but 
the recognised sources of legal history contain 
little that is to the point. To “ unorthodox ” 
sources, then, must the enquirer betake him- 
self, having recognized that what so long 
kept the law of trade-marks apart from the 
main evolution of law is the stringent insis- 
tence of trade-gilds on avoidance of litiga- 
tion between members and on acceptance in 
all disputes of the arbitration of the master 
and wardens of the gild. It is from  gild 
records and the like that the story must be 
made out. 

A trade-mark is generally defined to he a 
sign or symbol whereof the function is “ to 
identify origin or ownership of the goods to 
which it is affixed.’”’ For this reason, which 
rests on medieval usage, and because the 
practice of the Courts makes not distinction 
in the matter, Dr. Schechter includes pro- 
prietary marks in his study, and begins by 
illustrating, from literature, archeology, and 
state records, the form and use of merchants’ 


marks of this nature, especially as found in | 


international commerce during the Middle 
Ages. As is well-known, the attempt to use 
merchants’ marks in a quasi-heraldic manner 
on shields was strenuously resisted by the 
Heralds. 

Production and ownership § largely go 
together in the Middle Ages, and the same 
mark might serve in either significance. 
Nevertheless, we turn to a separate subject 
when we consider production marks. hese 
were not tokens of goodwill—gild organisa- 
tion, as Dr. Schechter shows, forbade com- 
petition within the gild, and _ everything 
accessory to competition—they were tokens 
denoting liability, in fact, a detail of disci- 
plinary regulation, and as such compulsory. 
After lengthy and interesting illustration of 
this from medisval statutes. charters and 
other records—taking the bakers as the 
principal example—Dr. Schechter goes on to 
discuss early printers’ and publishers’ devices 
in this connection, and his pages on this sub- 
ject may be noted as a wnohal and well docu- 
mented summary which, of course, issues in 
drawing out a clear difference between prin- 
ters’ devices and the production-marks he has 
discussed above. 
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The original trade-mark was designed to 
function between producers and consumers 
living at close quarters. When its use was 
extended to goods which might be kept 
indefinitely, and sent to great distances, it 
took on the character of a mark of quality ag 
well as one of origin, and so could become ong 
of its owner’s most valuable possessions, In 
some trades, especially where government pro- 
tection comes in, regional or collective trade- 
marks appertaining to the centre of an 
industry tend to take the place of individual 
trade-marks. In Hngland this happened most 
conspicuously in the cloth-trade, and Dr. 
Schechter devotes an important chapter to 
this development, working it out largely by the 


' example of the Colchester baize and the diffi- 


culties about preventing infringement of its 
mark. He gives the text of the Decree of the 
Star Chamber against one Thomas Jupp for 
counterfeiting the seals used for Colchester 
baize. The cutlery trade shows us more 
clearly the beginnings of the modern use of 
the trade-mark. As long ago as the fifteenth 
century a case was tried before the Loyd 
Mayor of London to determine whether a 
cutler might use the mark of a deceased 
cutler, the widow of the deceased being still 
in business. The litigation «and the decision 
in the widow’s favour both go to show that 
already a value was recognised in the mark, 
and with that, a property. The London 
cutlers (first by two centuries or so) and the 
Sheffield cutlers, in their jealousy for their 
marks, and the regulations they gradually 
contrived to procure tor guarding them, form 
the signal example of the working out of 
trade-mark law through the seventeenth 
and following centuries, till in the eighteenth 
century we find it obtaining recognition in 
Common Law. It is clear that the full national 
significance of trade-marks could not 

brought out until the advertising of goods was 
widespread and highly organised and effective. 


' Dr. Schechter reminds us that the first pic- 


torial poster to be used with marked success 
in England was only seen in 1871. Advertis- 
ing being once established as a main factor in 
the commercial system, the theory of prope 
in designs and in words took on the correspond- 
ing importance, and the two concluding chap- 
ters deal respectively with the genesis 
modern law relating to this, and with @ 
general historical consideration of the prob- 
lems presented hy the modern law of trade 
marks. 
This book is the first of a series entitled 
Columbia Legal Studies, and we may con- 


' gratulate both the author and the Editorial 
| Committee upon it. 


Not only is the subject— 
in itself one of great interest—handled with 
all scholarly thoroughness, but the writing 
also is admirable for its lucidity—in fact it 
sheds “the gladsome light of jurisprudence 
over commerce with most happy effect. An 
index and a bibliography in five sections are 
provided. 


printed and Published by the Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street. 
Wvycomhe, in the County of Bucks. 
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